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This is a report on the second year of an 
experiiental stad; of a cognitiTS corricnlai developed for the X«T*X. 
(XnTolving the Ver; Xoang) Programs and a. description of the 
evalaation of the da; care staff training^ program of the Baltimore 
Cit7 Pablic Schools. The social factors vhich influence intcllectaal 
staler and the different systems of oommanication prodaced in 
different social classes are presented as causes of cl&ss differences 
in intellectual ability and as the focas of the XVX interTention 
program. The carricalam innovations and tht evalaation from Xear X 
mere continued daring Xear II.. A BnltiTariate analysis of the Xear I 
and Xear XI data indicated a significant Xear X Treatmmt 
interaction. . The differences betveen test performance of experimental 
and control groap children foand in Xear I disappeared^ diM to the 
increase in tlie control groap*s performance^. Test items for vhlch 
normative data mere available Baggested that both groaps mere 
approaching national averages, llso incladed is an observational 
stady of the effects of a program for training day care workers based 
in part apon the teaching strategy developed for the I?X program. 
Besolts indicated highly significant changes in the behavior of 
trained personnel. ^ The report contains an extended theoretical 
analysis of the natare of coltmral disadvantag#ment and suggests' 
appropriate targets for edacational intervention. Appendices contain 
lesson planst carricalam objectives, and a day care observation 
checklist ased in the program* (SB) 
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IiitrodQctloii 

Am nport on thU yMr*u CfMr xx) rMM£cfa*ftir ih« m program _ 
ccmn thTM «nMt 1) th* cofiMfm»d mluatlon of ^ «tyl«-orlmt«a 
oirrlculw tbat is currently b#lthg UMd in tfaa XVir-pvogruii 2) tbs over- 
all Icml of oo^pfttanc* of chlldmi in th* m progxw indipmdant of- 
tht «qp«rlAtntaX fttadtr juit oo«vl«tiiidl wd 3) ttw w«lu&tloa of the day* 
csara CMtar txainlng ^w^tm dtractad by lira* Hazriat Staixd^erg* this 
lattar progr — is basadr in part, tqpon iha lasson plan stzatagy davalopad 
for tba vn prograa* 

Both the choice of curriculum material and the teacher training method 
in the aaiperiiMntai portion of the XVT program ware contained in the report 
^piAtad hy this writer oti the preriotts year*a wtk (itabb, 1973) * Ite be* 
lieva, hoifevarr that we hem since demlcvped our ideas on the notions of 
Intalligmca more fullyr and lie see these thacnraticaX advances as a sig- 
nificant part of ow contribution to early education in general* 

the report on the Year XX research will be soiDaWhat sii^^ler than that 
prepared fyt Vear X* A number of methodological problems (e»g», tim*^ 
sampling techniques for teacher observatlmsr training and monitoring of 
testers) were worked out during Year X and discussed at length in the pre- 
vious report* Alsor sopie enpirical points (e*9*, the difference bcttween 
experimental teachers* behavior when using the lesson plans versus control 
teachers' behavior during their own lessons) seined so clear that they were 
not mrthy of replication* Overall r the results frcn Year XX are amenable 
to a simpler presentation since our conclusions this year depend less on 
complex patterning in the results than they did in Year X* 

4 
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As in thtt pi«vlou» y#tr*t wurlcr th« oontant of the curriculiA was based 
qp<m a particular visur of tba nature of iAtelligence* In the pMvioua reports 
tbis writer suggested that the general concept of Intelligence should be 
analyzed Into at least t&ree separable^ bat not etatistically Independent^ 
ocnpcments called pcwerr structure^ and style* Power wae descri]>ed as the 
general efficimcy of Mntal operations nost siJallar to S^axman*s The 
literature suggested that this ia an extreMly ajtaDle huaan characteristic 
after the age of three or four and probably not a suitia>le candidate for 
ejiperiMntal wdificaticm* Ths structural coqponents of intelligence are the 
basic underlying operations of thought that do not vary anK>ng normal inenibers 
cf the qpecies* These arer In effect^ the qwcies-specific aspects of human 
intelligence* 196 intervention short of the most extrwe efforts at envlron- 
aental vodificatioEi would be e^qpected to have any significant effect cm these 
oos^cMMnts of Itttelligenc** 

Wis believe that siost programs of prescdwol intervention have errme- 
oosly attesfpted to modify power or structure and In so doing have been 
predestined to failure* He would propose r however r that a thougrhtful 
analysis of the social asrpects of human intelligence provldsBa new basis ^ 
for intervention and one that Is smch more Ukely to produce long-term 
effects* 

Jit first glancer there appear to be at least three distinct^ although 
interrelated^ processes by which social factws mediate intellectual growth* 
First r a secure attacd^iDent with a mother or mother figure og^ars to facili- 
tate exploration and play in Infancy (Alnsworth & &ellr 1969; Harlow g 
Harlowr 19691 Hainr 1973} Bheingold S Eckermanr 1969) r and these activities 
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m0m to l>« Msmtial Mgp«ctB of intttlKctual 9XOirth< Main (1973), In fact^ 
bM dMomtaatftjTMkbt only that a secura attactawnt ralationihip can v^'^^lata 
intaHaetaal parfcHmnoa by nodifVing playr aiplorationr and social Intar* 
actloftr but alao^ that aacuraly attachad aiildxah outparfomad Inaacurely 
attacbad cdilldmn by tboat 15 points on tba Baylay Hantal Scala* Main 
ar^uad tbat tba gain in OQ points was dua, in part, to tha social alclll 
aboim by tha sacora cdilldran iii daallng with tha exudiMBr* 

A aaoond tola that social Cacton^ play In Intallectual growth Is tha 
providing of aodala tor Incorporation Into tha c^ld^e bahavioral raper* 
tolra* IHiQ parhaps to tha parvasiva Influanca of plagatian constructivlst 
epistattology^ the role of nodals in the dawlopnant of Intelligence has 
baan a lalatlvaly neglected topic In recant years*'-vith the notable ex* 
caption of the wcrk of Jercne Bruner (1971)* Most of the vork on inodelllng 
(e<gw Bandurar 1969) has been concerned wltii .socialization per sa (e<g<# 
irtiy aoaia models are accepted nore readily than otiiarsr Flandersr 1968) 
rather than with the incorporaticm of intellectual skills* It Is possible 
to assert^ howaverr that modelling processes are essential to the child's 
intallectual growth* In Infanc^r social models may demonstrate patterns 
of raclprocal play which may^ in tumr constitute prototypes for later 
instructional interactions* In later childhoods children are expected 
to incoxporaW many specif j:: models bC bohh behavioral skills (e<g<r how 
to ride a bi<^cle) and intellectual skills (e<g<# mathematical operaticms 
of algebra)* Neither of these abilities follows automatically from the 
self-regulated intellectual develoj^aent of the chlldr ^l^ut depends on the 
incorporation of cultural tools* While there are certainly ccmstraints— 
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both notoric wd lnt€liactual<^"'that li«lt th* process of mcculturation# 
ccmftmcm as ttuch a function of th* tools available In one's culture 
and tha usa ona puts thm to as of any Intrinsic factors. 

Tha third role that social factors play In intallsctual gto^, and 
the prlMry t^^ic for discussion hera^ is the socialization of a child to 
the Intallectoal vorid view of his social gnv^f this topic iqppears to have 
considerabla relevance 'or ethnic and social-class differences In Intellectual 
parfomance/ and for the problem of educational Intervention. If it may be 
assuMd that a child's **lntell6ctual** preach to life is sh^qped by the 
availability of cultural nodels and the quali^ (e.9*r securi^ or in- 
seoority) of his relationship with significant perscmsr the question still 
rewlns: to %rtuit is the ^liid beln? socialized? How does his social ex- 
perience affect bis approacli to Intellectual activity? The thesis on which 
our woi^ with the IVY program has been based is that there axe liportant 
and pervaisive differences in the intellectual functioning of children 
that may not be tikpped by conventlcmal IQ and achievement measures and 
that are closely related to particular kinds of social ea^rience. 

aess*s (1970) review denmstrates that there is a major controversy 
over the means by which ethnic and social class factors affect the develop- 
ment of children* Often the effects themselves are well-known — as in the 
connection between social class and school performance r or between race 
and IQ In this country — but there is essentially no understanding of what 
processes mediate the relationship* Social class may — to follow the line 
of Jensen (1969) <xp itormstein (1973) — represent socie^'s sorting itself 
out on the basis of Innate intelligence. Still/ work by Hess and others 
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BrunftTr 1969) eug9«ftt« th«t th* way In «hlcli cAilldrvn «z« McUlised nay 
- imvn «n Important InfliiftRCft on ttui if«y tlwy thitdcr affactin? thair In- 
talliganca In ih« broad sanaa* 

But «bat do m^ vtan by **lnt«llig«nce In ttw bcoad canaa**? Wft woald 
lika to pr^sa that to axaaina tha effacts of aocial mxfi%xim\c% on chiX* 
drm*9 Intallactual parfomnca In a sxifficiantly ooqpiax fashionr im nust 
attMpt to aaoapa-the rubrica within which Intalllganca la convantlonally 
vlawad* It haa bean argued elsenhare {aae ffebbr Ollverlr It Bamlck^ 1974) 
that tha two major iqpproachas to lntelllgeno0«Plag«tlan afid paychonetrlc — 
nay aach be Inadequate both for aasesslng tha effects of socializing 
practices cm Intaliigencer and for providing a ficaowwork for the insti- 
tution and evaluation of oovpansatory educational Intervantlon* The 
"atroctures" of hwjn Intelligence^ In the Plagetian senaer are unlvarsal 
orr parhapar apacles*8paclflo behaviors that are seen to develop iri similar 
fashion in al\ childranj as suchr they should not be particularly appro- 
prlate fbr^ or susceptible tOr modification by any less than extr^oe en* 
vlr<mnantal variation* A psycbooetrlc approach to educational intervention 
creates related probl^ns in that Intelligence as assessed through XQ tests 
-appears to be one of the more stable of huium characteristics after about the 
age of four (Bloooir 1964)^ and to be detetained to a great degree by heredi- 
tary factors (Vandenbergr 1971)* Even though it is quite possible to modify 
XQ scores in the short run through a variety of programs (e*g*r see reviews 
by Bereiterr 1972; Bronfeftbrenner^ 1974; Kamesrl973) the long range bene- 
fits of such intervention are still in doubt. It has been found—apparently 
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withmtt •ice«(ptlon»tliat t*ithin on« to two y«arft after cbildran leav« int«r- 
vmtiM pcograw tli«lr tested 3C2*ft decline to the levels of untreated con** 
trols (see revieirs at>ove) * Most investigators Is^ly that this so called 
"fide-out effect** is due to the child's return to his debilitating environ** 
nent (Bereiterr 1972| Ifoilcartr 1972) and there is at least one explicit 
model of the phmnemmooti tCispbell & Freyr 1970) * We mold arguer on the 
other handr that the fade-out effect is inherent in the nature of the IQ 
test irtilch by definition 13 a measure of the performance of a child rela* , 
tive to the average child of the same age* As children get olderr the 
test content changes, and the skills that have been taii^t in the inter- 
vention program are no longer relevant to test performance* psychometric 
XQ thus appears to be an unsuitable choice as the standard of success in 
educational intervention* 

The ^{kroach that aepAars more aippropriate and of more potential 
long-^runge benefit is concentration upon %fhat has been termed style 
OMbbr et al»r 1974)* Tw> or more individuals %fith identical intellectual 
structures and similar XQ*s may still respond in different ways when faced 
with a problem demanding IntellectuU activity* Xn that' their mode of 
responding Is a relatively consistent aspect of their intellectual per- 
formancer it may be considered their fityle* Hqportant aspects of style 
appearr in turnr to be determined to a great extent by social events* 

The postulatlon of a dimension of intellectual style that is deter- 
mined in large part by social experience receives support in the literature 
fron Bernstein's (1970) notion of restricted and elaborated communication 
codesr Sigel*s (Sigel^ Secrist^ i; Formanr 1973) notion of "distancingr" 
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wd tbm IncrMsing body of wrlc on tht v«t)>al nttdlatlon of nMory U,g, , 
tM 1970)< Bernvtftin (1970)r t<x «MBpler argues that particular 

fo£W of ffoeial-dast aaqpftrienca a)mp« partloular nodas of commlcation* 

aoonottic clrcwrtancaa of tha lowar class art said to craata a cultura 
irtMTe "n*** la aavhaslzad ovar "Ir** and wliara wny idantificationsr axpar* 
iancasr and asaiviptlons ara closaly sharad/ m this typa of social situ- 
atloDr than BppMXB Uttla naad for datalled verbal explication of aeaning^r 
BOtlvasr €x faellngsr oonseqtt«ntly# a **rastrlcted code** arises vhich is 
ccMposad of context-dependent uttexanoes vith Is^licit and particularistic 
(tied to the ivediate situation) aeanlngs, The social situation of the 
middle classr homverr is said to enphaslM ^I** over **we**r the intent of 
other speakers cannot often be taken for granted/ and speakers are en*^ 
couragad to elaborate oeanlngs and nake them ttpre explicit and specific* 
Thus# middles-class speakers are seen to develop the tenden<7 toward an 
"elaborated coder** which anbodies more wntext-independent utterances 
ifhose neanings ara explicit and univernalistic (transcending the imae-^ 
diate situation) < The elaborated*restricted code distinction also implies 
a second inqportant feature of intellectual style* 1 ^ degree to which a 
child believes the world is ameni^le to rational understanding and that 
his own efforts are effective in modi^ing It will vary as a ximction 
of culture (Greenfield 6 firuner# 1969) and of social group (fiernsbeinr 
1970) * 

Although Bernstein eii^hasizes that a restricted code should not be 
devalued as a laode of commmlcation within a particular social context* 
it does not appear adaptive in a school context where comnunication of 
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•i^licitf «b«txict, and unlvwisUstic Manings is expected* "Thus betwen 
th« «<d>iool and tha coMnml^ of the vorking-claaa child thare nay exist a 
cultural discontinuity basad t^on two radically diffairant systSM of 
ocHunication" {Baimstain, 1970, p. 39)* rrhls is, than^ one diaanaion 
of what we're calling '*style'*-*the tendency (or la^ thereof) to coaanini- 
cete inter^lndlvidually in an esqE^licit, abstract, and aieaningful sannerf 
with understanding and anticipation of the perspective of one's partne 
(see Garvey a fiogan, 1973, for a sample of young children's ccopetence 
iA these matters) * 

The notion of style can also embody, however, ttie adaptive use of 
Intra-individuaj: coasnmicstionf that i«, the characteristic use of one's 
r<^esentstional abilities of Mnory and language to '^Ip oneself in-* 
tellactually {see Carroll, 1964)* This is what is isplied in Sigel*s 
"dlstaticing hypothesis''<»'*the notion that not all children autonatlcaliy 
use their representational abilities to their bent advantage when con*- 
fronted with tasks desandlng intellectual activity* Sigel advocates 
tesdking children to do so by stressing the abstract and the ncm^-present 
es opposed to only the concnte and the present j the point is to encourage 
clilldren. to use their representatlmal skills to create some distance 
between themelves and the iJMediate situation*-to make themselves **step 
ba^," ss it were, and give themselves a chance to think and talk about 
what they're doing and perceiving* 

Style should be considered an intellectual Wteltanschauung # a chuacter* 
istic wsy o£ approaching intellectual tasks in general that may be reflected 
in a number of specific behavioral strategies. Kseney, Cannizzo, and 
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ri«v«ll (1967) t tor mau^lm, ghoMd tli4t f irct^^adttrs ^ spmtamously 
uMd Yttbal Mdiatlon in a Maory task parfoxMd battar than thosa who 
did notr but that tha parfoxmnca of nop aoaiitorg iai^rorad upon th« 
mimplM Instruction to varbalisa^ Uaa of varfoal Mdiation thua ^ppaara 
to ba a highly afftctiva intra*i^5ividuaX atratagy* Tha tailtkra to 
Mdiata^ hoiiavarr My ba part of a aora ganaical failure to usa language 
and othar rapras^tational skills in «n adaptive oannar (Brunarr 1971) r and 
thua might y^ii ba ralated to social**class aiiparience* 

To the eictant that one's intellectual style— both inter* and intra- 
individual-^is datetnined by social ejcperiance, it should be fairly open 
to rettedial influences — at least with very young childran* TO the extant 
that it is effectively modifiadr the benefits to later school-related 
activity Bay be substantial, if the nodification is strong enough to with- 
stand the vicissitudes of everyday life, For^ ai Bernstein (1970) and 
Bass (1970) iaplyr i^at might be considered a s!aladaptive style in dealing 
with intellectual tasks arises as an adaptive response to a pervasive and 
persistant social context. Unless that social context changes^ certain 
atyliatic predispositions arising from and reinforced by that context My 
be highly resistant to long-term vtodificationr a possibility of which 
optimistic and well-intentioned investigators ^should be aware. 

These discussions of style suggest that a major feature of intelli- 
gence arises largely through coammicative expariencej. If this is true — 
and this writer believes the evidence is oonpelling — it suggests that the 
critical aspects of an intervention program ar. che cc^unication patterns 
of teachers and children. That is^ what must be modified is the way teachers 
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talk with tbm children, and thit nodlficatton naedt to be In the direction 
of woix% elaborated and abstract coiMinication* In order to make these 
chan9M in teacher behavior ^ the curricolun Materials for the XVY ^ogram 
Here prepared in the fom of lesson plans that specified the kLndB of 
conmnicatlon deeired in considereble detail* The specification ^ however^ 
was in eaUaplee rather than in tersa of ebstract principles* !&ia is an 
indoctlTe as opposed to a deductive i^roach to teacher training* A review 
of the literature supporting this decision is contained in the report on 
Year I< It amtt be notedr hmever, that the evaluation of the IVST curri*^ 
culm is An evaluation both of ^curriculm content and of a particular 
strategy of teacher training* 

The firet yearU curriculun study in the IVY .program provided strong 
data for the feasibility of both the curriculum material and the strategy 
of teacher training* In the first year's worx with the style-oriented 
curricdua we discovered that: 1) the lesson plan strategy was effective 
in increasing the ocnplexl^ of teachers* verbal interaction with the 
children during lesson plan periodsi and 2) that the curriculum improved 
the performance of experimental children on a nuniber of measures* The 
meaeures positively affected were Picture vocabulary among younger chil- 
dren and Pantomime^ HmoxYt end Cou^rehension amc»i9 older children* In 
addition^ Social Coc^tency was rated hl'gher In the experimental grot;tp 
than in the control group (see the report on Year I for a description of 
these measures) * 

These data supported^ the predicted effectiveness of the program* 
The measures that were improved were those related to the concept of 
distancing — us Ing representational abilities to escape the confines of 
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thi lM»diftt« situation* abiUtlw vi«ir«4 as critical to tha 

cbildmji's ftttnra davaloiMtit and education aa thay ahoold hava atroag 
affects on coMinicati<Hi arl co^cahanaion afcills* 

In the aecond year of tha curriculw evaluation r tha baaic program 
ma oontlnyad in nearly unallarad fbxBr and the praamt report aaauMs ' 
aow fftaillarity with the content of the earlier report/ Iha <me sub- 
atantlve change In the progran wm a set of three new lessm plans intro- 
duced in the spring of 1974* ^ these iesaon plans that are attached as 
Appendix I were designed to deal with certain specific behavioral ob- 
jectivee added by the ^o:fect manager of the Xvy program* 

In addition to these sitbetantive changes in the cxirriculumr certain 
adniniatratlva changes in the program and events occurring during the 
course of the year may have produced i]q;K>rtant effects In the program* 
Tha results to be reported below oon^wrlng Year I (October^ 1972^ through 
Mayr 197^) with Year II (Octriberr 1973, through June, 1974) of the program 
argue to the Importance of tdiat were, strictly sneaking, non-progi;i9nanatic 
variables* l^ese will be discussed more thoroughly in the Conclusions 
section* 

1* Evaluation of Year II of the Experimental Program* 

As in the evaluation of Year I, we plan to present data on: 1) differ- 
ences in teacher iDehavior between experimental and control groups; and 
2) evaluation of student performance* Ve turn first to teacher behavior. 

Teacher Evaluation . 
In the previous year's work, two variables accounted £or the sig- 
nificant differences between expsrimental and control teachers* The major 
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componmt of diff«t«nc« wm attributed to a varUbl* that called 
*'Oo«plax procaitesr** tliat oonalated of verbal elaboratlonar deicriptions ^ 
of tranafteMtlQuar reference to ihoii*presetit ^jectSt use of coaparieone 
and Inltatioiir «tc» Oonplex proceia b^vior was se^ aa the Mjor class 
of teacAter b^vlor specifically called for by the curriculua and was 
Shown to be utilized inore frequently by the experismital teachers than 
by the controls* A second class of behavlcars called **ll6n-information'* 
consisted of verbal inntrtictions that did not convey any ipecific in- 
forstttion and was found to occur »ore frequently in the verfoalirations 
of the ccmtrol teachers than of the eiqperinentals* 

J! In Year 1 the major comparison dealt with wqperluental teachers' 
lesson plan activities and control teachers' own directed activities* 
Since these dlffermces proved to be highly significants but did not 
prove the generality^ of the eaqperiwental curriculm to awterial beyond 
the specific lesson plans r ths analysis for Year II focu&ed entirely on 
non~lesson plan directed activities in both groups. 

Six obeervers were trained by wans of videotape recordings to use 
the teacher observation checklist described in the report on Year I* 
Training was continued until 16 minutes of nearly perfect coding was 
achieved* Although an exact reliability coefficient could not be calr 
ciUated because of training nethodsr each observer coded both control and 
experimental teachersr thus balancing individual differences in coding 
between the eaqperimental and control groifl?s* 

Each observer made two sets of observations r each four minutes in 
lengthy with codings being nade on alternate ten-second intervals as in 
Year I* All teachers were informed that the observations would be made on 
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a putlcultr 4*y, and MpcrlMntal tMcharB w«r» asked not to do a lesson 
plan tzom curricalw on that day* Oodlng began %hen the observer 
detemlned that the teacher was enga9ttd in a directed activity r i*e», 
a group activity involving' teaching* Proportions of intervals in vhich 
behaviors in the various categories wpeared are presented in Table 1* 

Multivariate analysis of variance (mMOVA) on twdier observations 
remeled that none of the variables on the observatim checlclist differ- 
entiated between the esqperiaental st^ control teai^iers and that there 
was no consistent pattern of differences that contributed to an overall 
significant MAHOVA* Given that the reliability of the obseinratlons was 
acceptable^ tlw only parsimonious interpretation is that there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the eiqperiJnental and control patterns of 
teacher^<^ld interaction when teachers were engaged in directed activi*^ 
ties* The one qualification that seems necessary is that our instruc* 
tions to the eiqperijiiental teachers to do no lesson plans on the day of 
observations might have been interpreted to mean that no activity like 
that used in the lesson plans should be undertaken* This may have arti- 
ficially reduced the levels of Complex processes used by the experimental 
teachers below that ordinarily present. 

Following presentation of student evaluations from Year XXr we will 
return to the teacher data in a comparison of y^ar X and Year XX* 

Student Evaluation 

« 

Children in the IW program were tested twice during the year--in 
January and June— by teams of testers under the direction of the writer. 
As in previous testing, the teachers were not told what the test material 
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Table 1 

Man istmbex of Codings for Taacher 
Behavior CbecXlist Categories 

Ejcperimental Control 





Hean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Quastlona 


15,375 


5.780 


^.750 


3.732 


Short Answers 


15. 125 


5.515 


16.500 


6.141 


Deicri.ptioRs 


13.375 


5.290 


15.000 


5.606 


Oon^lex Pxocesses 


24.625 


11.057 


24.000 


12.444 


Hoti'-lnforaatlon 


14.625 


6.781 


13.750 


4.446 


Classroon Directions 


2.875 


3.720 


2.375 


4.406 


Blank Intervals 


11.500 


5.;264 


11.000 


4.036 
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would bm and t*st«» did not know whether tbe children tested were in ex- 
pwlMhtaX or control 9^oqps» Training procedures end management tech- 
niques won siffllar to those described in the nport on Vaar I* 

January TMting > A J>att«xy £ 'Jdler to that used in Tur I was en* 
ployedr specifically including tbe Masurae that reflected distancing 
and that had differentiated the experinental froei the control group in 
Tear I< These included Picture Vtocabolaxyr Conprehensionr Htmoxy, and 
Pantonine item* In addition^ two classes of itms were added* One set > 
consisted of aore ooqplex Oo^pr^iension itow that required descrii^tions 
of activities conveyed tsy pictures and were designed to measure both com* 
prehension and comunic&tion skills in response to visual stimuli* The 
second set of items consisted of specific behaviors including labeling ^ 
co:mtingr aztd naming shapes and colors that were presumably being stressed 
ixi the control schools* anticipated that the control children might 
be superior to the experimental children on these particular behaviors 
since they were not stressed in the experimental program* Data from the 
measures taken are presented in Table 2< 

The data from the January testing are difficult to present because 
the differences found emerged only in the overall patterns of test scores* 
Alsor a two^and^one^half-months average difference in age in favor of the 
Qontrol gro^ps made any interpretation of obtained test differences suspect* 
When age was covaried^ two items — naming shapes and colors and counting 
squares — showed significant differences In favor of the control group* 
These measurcsr ot courier had beon designed to measure skills on which 
the control group was assumed to exceed the experimental* Other than 
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MbU 2 

Hmh PftrftirMiiot cf B)v«riBMt«l and Control 



Fcwiibltt sxpMiMBtal Control 





Sooree 


Mean 


8D 


Mean 


SD 


ClMiiflcatioa 


0-1 


3.270 


1.066 


2.439 


1.035 


JUbftlltig rtupM tad colori 


0-4 


1.413 


1.186 


2.035* 


1.164 


Counting to thXM 


0-1 


.524 


.503 


.614 


:491 


OMntlng ptpmnn within «n 


0-1 


.254 


.439 


.139* 


.501 


Picture VDcabuluy 


0-18 


J.2.825 


2.012 


12.947 


1.875 


OoipralMfMlm If *I 


0-1 


.238 


.429 


.281 


.453 




0-1 


.571 


.499 


.456 


.503 


Labeling featune of « 


0^3 


2.540 


.839 


2. 584 


.572 


Deeertption of •ction in 
« picture 


0-3 ■ 


1.857 


1.060 


2.263 


.936 


Integrated deecription of 
a picture 


0-3 


.270 


.627 


.474 


.804 


Wewory iwtching 


0-9 


6.794 


2.103 


"7.035 


2. 104 


PantoBiae 


0-11 


8.714 


4.647 


9.947 


3.8S6 



*p< . 05 
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Hmwrnt no sii^'glA xeaauns rMchdd statistical sisnificonoer tibough the 
overall HKMOVA broached si^nificanca* Tha interesting astpect of the 
discrimlikant fuiK::tion analyslsr hicmmr, was that nost masuras of dis- 
tancing (Oc«q?rahansi(»x <iuest^dnsr labeling and use of aoticm wrds in 
describing a picture/ Haaaory Hatching^ and Pantonim) tended to favor 
the a9q>ari]iiantal group and the sAjcurity of the other neasuras favored 
the controlii* a niabar of alternative analyses ware undertaken to 
oorract for the effects of age dlffarencasf but all coobinations of the 
data generated the sioie overall conclusion* 

thusr at the January testing there ware suggestions of a pattern 
in the data that consisted of higher scores on distancing measures in 
the axperinental group and higher scores on the other measures in the 
control group* When the January data were aralyred there seemed to be 
two possible interpretations of the data* Either there was a weak hold- 
over effect from the previous year^ or the groitps were beginning to differ* 
entiate on the basis of Year II exparience* In either case the differences 
were not large and were of <luestionable statistical significance* 

June Testing * The test battery in the June evaluation - was ooiiqc)osed 
of four test itans utilized in the Year i evaluation^ some new items 
considered germane to the notion of distancing^ and a sample of items 
constructed from a set of curriculum objectives devised by the IVY 
project manager* The following is a condensed description of the tests 
used and the methods of scoring* 

1* Memory Matching Test* Five examples of this delayed matching- 
to-sample task were administered following a demonstration* The proce* 
dure was as follows* The child was first shown a card with oner two^ or 
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three target exawings of oonmon objects^ the card vae th«i withdrawn and 
wae replaced after thr^^e seconds with a choice array ccse^sed of several 
drawings including the targets the cdiild had seen before* The child was 
aksed to *'shaif me the one(s) you saw before* ** Each child was scored 
(correct) or ""O*^ (incorrect) f6r each target drawing in each of the five 
s\ib-tests* T^r*^^ 

2* Stanford-Binet pictijre Vocabulary (Form h-H, year II) * The child 
was presented with a series of 18 pictures of coniaon objects and ms re^ 
quired to n«ne theia* Bach child .was scored on the nuniber of pictures he 
named correctly ( "correctness " was judged according to Stanford^Binet 
criteria), 

3« Stanf ord*&inet c^mprehensicm I (Form l^H, year III'*6) « Each 
child was asked two questions: "^Hhat must you do when you are thirs^?** 
and "^Why do we have stoves?** On each question^ a score of ^X"^ was given 
if the child satisfied the Stanford-Binet criterion for correctness r 
and '*0'* if he did not* 

4< Tal)d.ng about a Picture* This task involved showing the child 
an 8-1/2** X 11"* drawing of a playground scene and asking him to "^tell me 
^t is hapi^ening in this picture,". Each diild was scored "1** or "0" on 
each of two criteria: 1) description of action in the picture^ and 2) con 
nectedness and integration of the description (as opposed to fragmented 
descriptions of isolated actions) « 

5< Pantomime with Four Cue Conditions* The child was required to 
pantomime any action appropriate to a ballr but was given four chaiices 
^ to do so, in successive cue conditions of decreasing degrees of difficulty 
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In the flnt condition, th« child was uk«d to "show m what you can do 
with a ball," with only this verbal instructim as a cua< In tha Mcond 
condition, a picture of a ball was prasent as a cue, and In the third 
condition, a ball was In viaw but out of tha c^ld*s raach* If a child 
pantoikiiiied an action ^ppxopriata to tha ball in cms omdltion, he was 
not re<|ulrad to 90 through the followin? conditions, since it was sissumed 
that performance In tha aarller, sora abstract, cue conditions would assure 
parforMnce In the latarr acre concrete conditions* Each child was assigneil 
a score of *'4'' if he pantovined In the first COTdition, if he pantomiined 
in the second, *'2*' if he pantonlMd in the third, **1** if be pantMisned in ^ 
the fourth, and *'0'' if he did not pantomine at ali< 

6, Class.^Tication< In this task, eight blocks of two siies, two 
colors, end two shiqe»es were presented to the child and he was asked to 
*'pat together the ones that are alike* Kext, the c^ld was asked to 
reclassify the blocks: "Htw put them together ajiother way so that the one£ 
that are alike are together*** Each child was Scored **1** or **0** on his 
classification (separating the blocks into grot^s on any consistent basis: 
in terms of size, color, or shape), and on his reclassificaticn (finding 
another consistent way of sepai^ating the blocks) < ^ 

7< Descriptive Relational Ttenas* Each child was presented with 
pairs of large and small rectangular blocks and large and small rings 
and was asked to choose the **big*' one, the **tall** one, the **fat*' one, 
and the **heavy** one* For ea<^ of the four terms,, each child was scored 
••l" tor a correct choice, and **0'* for an incorrect choice. 

8. Komory for Instructions, child was shown red, green, and 

white rings and, before he was allowed to touch them, was instructed to 
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**tak« tht 9£Mn ring and put It right h«n (indlcatin? a plac« on the tablft)i 
tak« tbrn ring and put It on top of th* gn«n rin^i tfattn put th^ whit^ 
ring on top of hoth of thim*** Thtie tnstcuctlons V€ra i«p«atttd and the 
child was rtfttindttd to reiMitfrr th«tt| th«n th« rii^« wen placed within his 
reach «nd h« was askad to folloir th« instcuctlon«< Bach child was given a 
score of **1'' if ha followed the inetructlons* £ach child wae given a score 
of ••O** if he dLi not, 

Nextr the child was asked: **lfhii^ ring did you put down first?** 
**Which ring did you put down second?** *^ich ^ing did you put down third?** 
Each child was scored **1** or **0** on his designation of ti:*"; firsts second^ 
and third rii^s« 

9< Spatial Relational Terns* Using two octangular blo^s^ a ring^ 
and a toy car (where afprcpriate) , the child was asked to put the car **on 
top ofr** **next tOr** **axound^** **aw«ar fromr** and **clQse to** one blo^r **between 
two blocks^ end **inside'* the ring* The child was also asked to show the **top 
end tne **botto»** of the chair he was sitting oa* Eii^A child was scored **1** 
or **0" on hif! performance relative to eadi of the nine spatial terms* 

Twenty-nine discrete measures were takeni the mean performance of the 
experimental and control children on these measures are presented in 
TaJble 3* Of these measureer only two revealed statistically .significant 
group differences when age was covaried* Eiqperimental children performed 
better than control children on Pantcwiiaie (F(lrl25 « 5*118^ p<*025)r and 
control children performed better than experimental children on one of the 
five Memory Hatching sub-'tests (F(lrX25 - 8*293^ p<*005)* Since a multi- 
variate analysis of variance on all of the measures did not reveal a 
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7abl* 3 



MMtt Pufonumc* of sirparlMntai «nd Oontrol Chlldrwi «t JvdM» 1974* Tasting 











Mfcty Mtciili»9 #1 


0-1 


.828 


.844 


HtMcy Mtdiln? #3 


: 0-2 


1.406 


1.391 








7££ 


NMory Mtebl&9 t4 


0-3 


1.641 


2<000 


MMory Mtdiln? t5 


0-3 


1.047 


1,531* 




A—I A 




13 « 859 


^rtMmrWhAMfl^ An HI 






«391 


A w * Mil viwn *f ir* 






« 9xO 


Dftseription of action 








Alt Vl W V V 










u * 


« x4X 


« X4x 


Of a picture 














3«484 


Classi f lea tion 




« t%>%> 








« xU7 










AOil 

• 9o4 








••fat** 


0-1 


« 1 vX 














0-1 








0-1 


« v^X 


7fll 

« fOX 


"third'* 


V X 






**on top of* 


0-1 


.969 


1.000 


•♦next to** 


0-1 


.781 


.813 


**around'* 


0-1 


.859 


.891 


**a*«ty from** 


0-1 


.8414 


.797 


•*clow to** 


0-1 


.938 


.938 


**betMen** 


0-1 


.828 


.922 


•^inside- 


0-1 


.938 


.906 


**top** of chair 
**bottom** of chair 


0-1 


.797 


.813 


0-1 


.750 


.766 



* p^.05 
1 

"Sftcond" was deleted from analysis since the nat\ire of the task pexmitted 
a disproportionally high number of children to be correct merely by chance. 
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•l^nifieant dlffarmcft betmim ths gco^Sf wA bftc«un th«rm «n so fw 
significant univmriate diffwtncts r«lfttiv« to th« nuAwr of Masuzes 
t«K«n, If* must oonolud* that tba Mamna that do raach aignificanca are 
Mat likely 4ua to random variation and that thara ara, in factr no Man-* 
ingful diffaranoea betwaan tha aicpariMntal and control childran at this 
tiM* 

Qna could it^tarprat thia la^ of aignificanoe in varioua waya* 
Parbapa tha womt obvioua aa^lMation would be that our axpariaiental 
input naakaned in the aaoond year, i»a», that the exparinantal taachara 
ainply vara not using our leaaon plana as mch or as well as thay did in 
the firat year* Diis night be a raasonfibla explanation since, in fact, no 
axperlMntal-oontzol differancaa in taadwr behavior were found this year 
(a«a above) , and because there appeared to be disruptive events {wst 
nottf>ly, ths teachers* strike in early 1974) that undaratandably weakened 
our influence in the eiipariMntal sbboola* Thara is evidence, however, that 
suggeata an alternative explanation, naaely that there was contamination of 
our ejiperiaental and control conditions* This is shown in a comparison of 
the year I end Vear II teacher observation and test data* 

Year I ^ Year II Coeparison 
An exmination of the Man Ooaplex proceases scores of Year I and 
Year II e)gperi»ental and control teachers revealed that in Year I the 
scores in ttie exparijiiental group were alnost twice as large as in the 
control group (21*50 versus 12*00)'* In Year II, however, both expert* 
jBental snd control groups showed xwre Complex pzocesses activity (cxperi- 
mental 24*63} control 24*00) than the experijnental group had done in 
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pMViottt yMir and thmtm wtn m signlficint diffmncct btttMm tbm groups 
in Y%ar tl (mm abovit) * An «ntly«l« of vudwct on tbmm data indlcttad 
« Tmt by Group interaction mttmct (F(ir28) «* 6*38^ p<*025) that aupports 
tha aiVAificanca of the chango data* Fifun 1 praaanta a grapbic rapra* 
aantatl<m of tlwaa finding*' tha Vaar^ GcouPr ud Vaar by Group intar^ 

action a£f^ota on Ooaplaic pcocaaaaa can ba aaan in Tabia 4* ^ 

— >p* — - - - ^ 

Thl« avidcno* sU99««t« thttt by ^t«v«r Man** th« control tstcAvK* . 
lud "caught on" to what tha aj^rlJMntal taachara had baan doing and that 
our «]q?«riaantal and control oonditlona vara thui af factlvaly. dlaaolved. 
Thara are a mui^r of poaaibla raaaons Why thla night han happenad* Both 
tha ticparlJMntal and oOTtrol taachara iiara part of tha aana program and 
it i« llkaly that thay aharad inaighta at tiMai tha control taachara had 
watchad our taatlng twica bafort tha aacond full-yaar avaluatlon and thua 
loight aaaily hava gotten iOM idaa of our <^iantationj ona axpflciAental 
taachar ffon the f irat year bacaoe a ptogran aaaiatant in tha aacond yaar j 
and all three prograsi assistanta (who auperviaad both exparijnental and 
control achoola) attended our ejiperiMntal teachers' metinga* 

If it isr indeed* the case that our influei^ce scpread to tlte control 
group in the second yearr this could provide l reasonable eiqplanation for 
the lack of exparinental-control group differences foimd in the children's 
test performance* Alaor because both ejiperiAantal and control teachers 
were found to be using more Complex processes behavior in Vear II than 
in Vear Ir it would be reasonable to escpect that both experijaental and 
control children this year might be performing better than similarly-aged 
experimental and control children last year* Evidence exists that suggests 
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ExperlsMntal Control 
ySAR I 



£xperixMnt«l Control 
YEAR II 



Figure 1. Mean ccwplex process** scores for eiqperimental and 
control teachers, years I and II • 
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Two-P«ctor Analysis of v«ri«nc* for Goavlcx fzoossms Scons of 
Kxp*rijwnt«l «nd Oonttol TsadMrSf Ysar Z and Ysar XI 

Svm of DsgxMS of Mean 

Souros of Varlnos Squstss Fr— toi Squar* P 

Total 3744 31 

Gtoqp 200 1 200 2.01 

Year 338 1 338 3.39 

Gxoap X Ya«r ' 421 1 421 4.23* 

Error 2785 28 99.46 

*p <.05 
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that this is In fact the cas«» A tM^fiMctor (Ymt by Qrcv^) mnoVA p«t^, 
fomsd using £our t«st itsas omtslnsd in both tfa« Ysar I and JUnftr 
test batterias (Pictura Vocsbul^y # both Oosprahansion qusstions, and 
PantoaiBs) shomd dear dlfferancss bstwasn tha Yesr I and Year II sasples 
of «9sriMntaX and control children (mltivariate F(4,233) « 8*567, p< 
»00l)» Table 5 presents the outooM of this analysis for the Year affect 
(age cogarisd)* The individual iteas that seen to be contributing 
to tha Miltivariate outcoM mre Picture Vocdralary, the second Ooapre<^ 
hanslon question, and Pantcviaa* The Year n saaple of children out- 
perftewd the Year I Saaple on Picture Vocabulary (F(l,236) « 13*790, 
P<*001) and Pantmiae (F(l,236) « 13*533. p<»00l)j a staUstically vealcer 
finding vas that the Year I saivl^ exceeded the Year II san^le on the second 
Oo^prehension questicm (P(l,236) ^ 4*086, p ^»044)» This analysis also pro- 
vided evidence that our experimental treatment still had sove effect when 
both years* evaluations were considered* Although the multivariate test 
of the Group effect only ^^roached statistical significance (F(4,233} « 
2*132, p<»078), the univariate test cC Pictum Vocabulary revealed a 
significant difference in favor of the experimental qxcyj^ (F(l,236) « 
5*964, p<*0l5}, and a weaker difference in favor of the experinental 
grot;qp in Pantosiliite (F(lr236) « 3*655, p<»057)» 

Tt appears, then* that the Atyle<-<»:iented curriculum we instituted 
in the Fall of 1972 can still claijn a inoderate degree of success* Al- 
though the experisMital-control split appeared to collapse in Year lit 
the etfidence indicates that this was not because our influence weakened 
or was ineffective in the e^qperlinental schools, but because our influence 
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U'Abltt S 

Tut* of Slspoificuic* betmm farftewncw of all (E *nd C) Childrm in Year I 

ana all (S and C> Childr«n in Yaar II 



Hultlvariate Analyaia of vaxlanca 
Uain? Wilks LaiMa criterion 

F GTHXP 
8.567** 4.000 



I^ERR 
233.000 



Variable 



Uftivariate Analysis of Variance 

F {1,236} 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficient 



Picture vocabulary 
Coaiprehensioa Ir #1 
Ooaprehension 1/ #2 
FantOBine 



13.790** 
.041 
4.086* 
13.533** 



.568 
.045 
-.621 
.669 



*P<.05; **p<.001 
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eo«thM ftprud to thA omtxol scboolft* Ind«i«dr all of thft children (both 
«XP«riMntia «Ad control) apFearvd ao» oonpatent In Year II than almllar 
children did in Year I* 

2> Evalomtion of Overall Lavel of Ooweatance of the IVY Children* 

In the apring of 1974, m Mre asked to indiide in our teacher training 
and final evaluation a set of curriculun d6jactives constructed by the XVY 
iwoject manager (these objectives ere presented in Appendix II) » Several 
of. these J6b:)ectives were concepts that i#ere already contained in the ex-* 
peridental lesson plans and were, tapped through our existing Year I and 
January, Year n test batteries* Some additi<»[iaX objectives were incor* 
porated into the three new lessen plans that we introduced to the teachers 
in. the early spring of 1974 (see Appendix I), and these and several other 
specific d6jectives were included in the Juner Year H test battery* 

the pacific itsflw from the set of curriculum objectives that were 
included in the final test battery have been described above under the 
headings of **Descriptive relational terstt,** **Henory for instructions^** 
and ^$patial relational tetns*** These items were sanpled from the entire 
set of d6jectives. to generate a representative subset with three restric** 
tions: 1) the sample of itau had to cover a range of abilitiesi 2) the 
sani^e had to be amenable to testing in a stinlmuni of discrete test situ-* 
ationsrand 3) the items sanpled had to include behaviors that children of 
preschool age are enable of learning* tfith respect to point three^ for 
exasipler the relational concepts included in the curriculum Objectives 
were often referred to by a pair of adjectives (e*g*r tall-shortr fat^ 
thin) that follow a linguistic rule called l^ic^ marking * One roemiber 
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of tfo« pftir i« Bore fund«n«ntal «nd i« calltd ^ unoark^d MUber* Young 
aiildir«n usually, acquin thm um of tha unmarkad MK;>ar befora the aarkad* 
Wa vouXi ai«»act iba chUdnn vt tastad to be Marly 100 £«rcant wrong if 
^^^^^^ -ahbstt?* and "idiln'* rathar than "tall" and "fat^** With cliil- 
dtan a yaar or ao oldar va wuld hava uaad tha narkad adjactlvar bat not 
with childran of tha aga tastad* 

,Tabla 6 prasants tha parcantagas of all childran (both jaxparJjmntal 
and omtrol) passing the ItsM saaplad froai tha sat of curriculw ob- 
jactlvaa* It im apparent that M>st of the children ware quite pxoficlent 
in dealing with these concepts since batman 75 and 96 percent of the 
childran passed the majority of the ittftSr the lowest percentage being 
61 percent* 

Data from several othiir items in the test batteryr however^ were 
a&enable to translation into percentages r and taUe 7 presents the per* 
centages of all children passing ^esa itans* It can be seen that the 
children were relatively less proficient on the it^ns reflective of dis- 
tancing abilities than they vere in the concepts described in table 6* 
Although lypproximately 75 percent of the children could successfully 
classify blocks on the basis of foxmr col6x, or sizer only IS percent 
were capable of reclassification^ i<e*r having enough perspective to 
conceive of another way to perform the task* Sittilarlyr although 89 per- 
cent of the children used action words in describino a picture^ only 
14 percent gave a cohetfiver integrated communicative response! the 
majority of the remaining children gave rather fragmented descriptions 
of somewhat isolated actions* Another measure reflective of distancing^ 
Memory for instructions^ enjoyed only a 53 percent pass rate, and the 
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T«bl« 6 

Perceilt«9es of «11 XVIT childrm testtd (H « 128) 
passing concs^pts saipled from curriculum objectives 

Pttirceiitage of children 
Passing items 

Descriptive Relational Tetas 



big 97.9 
tall ■ 75.0 

fat 82.8 

heavy 91,4 
Appreciation of Sequence* 

first 71U 

third ^ 61.0 
Spatial Relational Tems 

on top of 98.5 
neitt to ' 79.7 

around 87.5 

away from 82.1 

close to 93.8 

between 87.5 

inside ^ 92.2 

tpp 80.5 

bottom 75.8 



^Taken from the second part of the Mtfiory for Instructions 
task described above. "Second" was deleted from analysis 
because the nature of the task permitted a dlsproportlonally 
high number of children to be correct merely by chance. 
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Tablft 7 

FucwatagM of all xvr dilldrvi tmwt$A (H ^ 128) passing tMt 
battsry itws not included In cuxrlculun objsctlv«K 



P«rc«ftt«9* of cdilldren 
passing itam 

Classification 75 »8 

Raclassif ioation 15 »6 

HMory for instructlOTs '53*2 

Usa of Action Words in OMmmlcatsd 

Dascriptlon of a Picture 89»jL 

Integrated statement In Ccsnunicated 

Description of a Picture 14*1 

Comprehension 1, #1 39»9^ ^ 

QMpr^iension I« #2 49* 3 
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first and second Ooapv^iension questions were ptsstd by only 40 percrnt 
and 49 pttrotnt of th« children r req?«ctiv«lye 

What this evidtnce mvmIs is ihatr while the IVY children performed 
quite mil witK reipect to severel discrete conotpte (iee<r those eaiapled 
fzcei the curriculw objectives) , they perfotned relatively noxe poorly on 

tasks requirin? ooaplex and elaborated thought and cowunlcation^ (abilities 

< 

representative of distancing) * According to the theoretical analyeis pre- 
sented above and In this writer*s r«^rt on year It it is these latter 
skills that might be smt crucial for future school succesai it id this 
writer's opinlonr thenr that What is needed In preschool education it less 
concentration on Informational content and more concentration on compre- 
hension and communication s)cills< The preschool educator's most important 
functionr it would ^ppearr it not just to provide ''Information*' to young 
childrmr but to lead thai to the most effective use of their..represen- 
tational abilities In order that they might come to think and communicate 
about their learning experiences In a meaningful and elaborated fashion* 
It is this approach that we encouraged In the experimental ^rtion of the 
VPt curriculum for the past tm years^ and it is hopedr indeed strongly 
suggested^ that it not be ikbandoned* 

3> Evaluation of Day Care Training Program > 

This portion of our evaluation involves an assessment of the training 
program instituted by the Baltimore City School System for day care center 
staff r many of yAiom had no previous training In early childhood education* 
Twenty-eight centers were selected at random from the city's full list of 
operating day care centers* The staff of th&se centers participated in a 
program designed to foster a more con^lete understanding of the preschool child* 
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tbm cootMt of thft progrm ww dlTidtd Into flv« «u9tln Ax»Mt Dov^lcpin? 
daily «clMdttl««r Initltuting « oognltlvitly orluitod currlculmr D^Ttlcs^ 
109 parowtuU-aotor Alllsr aiootttajlng Mntwitis of 4«v«loi«eAt«X Isvtlr 
wd Usin? ptQp*r Mthodt of dlsclpllns. 
DwlopiBS dally «eh»dule« 

T 

Much of tfaa training progrw ww oono«rn«d with instructing the d«y 
c«r« «t«£f mw b w in th« ntcM«ity of wdntainlng an ord«rlyr plaimsd 
«cfa#dttl«» Bxmple« of powible planning mra ^wntad for dis* 

cushion and evftlu«t«d in tem of their aeriti for Mti«fyin9 the needs 
of ths prttsdkool cliild* 

Instituting a gore cognittvsly^ientsd curricul\3ii 

Instructicm was provided in tha various t<t<Axifjjf»z of intsroducing 
concepts into a pr«schooler*s exparienca* Various tinss of tha coming 
ware selected and activities ware constructed which incorporated nany of 
ths concept developing in the mind of the preschooler, oftsn the lessons 
daveloped f<^ the IVlf program by this writer ware included as axanples of 
cognitive skills into every media used in preschool activitias^^arts and 
craftSr atusicr science^ etc. 
Developing perceptaal*w>tor sKills 

fia^hasis was placed by the training progtam on the developing physical 
and sensory abilities of the young child* Day care staff m^era were in- 
structed in the necessity of including activities and equipment which would 
stimulate sansori**inotor abilities such as audition r tactual discrimination^ 
and physical coordinaticm. 
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Diy car* peraoniml wur« Initructad In basic child growth and dewlop- 
Mnt and vara shown tha liBportanca of applying thia Knowladga to grouping 
cdilldran for play and davalqplng aga^^ralavant actlvitlaa* Diacuaaiona 
itara hald on the utlli^ of aga and ability grouping, and tKe relative 
Mrits of each ware oonaldared* 
Paing proper nathods of dlacipline 

Inatructlon waa providad in tha various waya of loalntaining order 
and a pleaaant anviroiimit* Day care ataff ambers were provided with 
Miterials and lectures on the effects of alternative diacipllna neasurea 
on the child and the school situation* 

Bacauee of the January^ 1974r teachers* striker only 16 instruction 
sessions were held* Teachers and project assistants fm the XVY program 
met withjday care staff for an hour and a half at each of theae sessions* 

Ei^t of the day care centers ware randonly selected for evaluation* 
in addition, a group of day care centers irtiich had not been included in the 
training prograsi were contacted and evaluated^ serving as a control for 
tile enperiMntal centers* 

tt was asswed that the proper variable to asaess would be teacher 
behavior and not children's behavior since the goal of the training pro- 
gram waa to directly affect the quall^ of teaching behavior and only in- 
directly affect the children's behavior*^ Therefore, jt questionnaire was 
developed ^dilch endaodled the five major content areas of the trainir.g 
programi this questionnaire can be seen in Af^ndix lit* A subtotal was 
calculated for each of the major category areas and used as a dependent 
variable in the evalu4\tion* 
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CbMmtiOM v«M Md« lay a tingl* cb««tv«r and always In t3m vomlng* 
Ttm obft«mr vu nalv* both to th* natun imd goali of th« traljiing pro* 
grm «nd to th« fact tfaat^ mm of tho o«it«rs mt% «39«riMntal tad others 
control* All centors if«r« tnfoxMd as to vhsn ths otos«rT*r wold visitr 
Intt vsrs not told th« qposific nator* of ths visit* 

A mltiwrista analysis of varlanca was parfbxsisd using ths training- 
cmtrol distinction as tbs indspandsnt variabls and th« fivs sutbcatagory 
Masuxas as tha dspendsnt variablss* Iha rasuits can be saan in Tabla S» 
An ovmrall significant dif^xanoa was cbtainad betwaan tha two groiipa 
Onilttvariata 7(SrlO) « 3*75^ p<»04) * Tha discriminant function anal- 
ysia ravaalad that the two v^iablas contributing «o«t haavily to tha 
diffarancaa vara Using proper Mttioda of diaciplina and Developing daily 
schadulaa* Tha formr category shot#ed a significant dlffteence bettfeen 
the groups (F(irl4) 5»00r p<»04)» (^trast scores indicated that the 
training group was superior to the control group on all categories except 
the Oognitively oriented subcategory and Awareness of developSMntal level* 
Heither of these differences^ lioweverr was significant* 

The data collected indicates that the day care training program was 
partially successful* The overall difference between the trained centers 
and the control centers indicates that the program was effective in i^' 
proving the overall level of functioning in the trained centers* Since ^ 
howeverr the only subcategory showing a significant difference between 
the groups was Providing appropriate methods of discipline ^ an expansion 
of the program must be suggested* An extended nUDlber of training sessions 
out of the centers as well as fbllowup training in the centers themselves 
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Tabl« 8 

fttm of Si^ficano* betwMn p«r ?oxNui06 of TrAlntd Day Care 
Staff «nd UntraliMd Controls 

Multlvariat* Analysis ot Varianea 

Using wlUcs Loibd* Criterion 

T VeSPlB 0FEItR 

3.751* 5.00 10.00 

Univariate Analysis of Variance 

Variabla FClfl4} Stanaardised Diacrindnant 

Function ooettident 

Daily scheduling 1.00 0.436 

Cognitive activities 0.824 -1.233 

PerceptUQ-Motor skills 1.465 0.143 

Devel^ewntal awareness 0.304 -0.438 

JMPPVopriate Methods of 

discipline 5.000* 1.410 



*P < .05 
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to 4ppropriat« wd n*tur*l wtwsions of the progrw* 

CaoclutioM 

Thlt ymtU noric with tfaa VTC progrw hw bMo both ttivali^tlng 
^ and frustrating* iha fatlttra to abow an ajq^arijatntal varaoa control 

9roup diffavanca baa Mda tha intarpratatlon of our data vora dlfficultr 
but tha Taar I varaua Taar II oo^arison atrongly auggaata that tha pro- 
graa ia wrfclng affactlvaly—aiid tha^-r in fact, ovarall covpatanca anong 
tha childran ia incraaalng* Givan that tha bahaviora aalactad for aval- 
uatlon vara age-approplrat«f tha childran apptar to be approaching the 
lavala of national norma on aoat of tha j>«haviora taatad* Areas that 
appear txoUbleacfii include prl»arily tha vore abstract comprehension 
and ooaatunlcatlon slcllla* 

To soM degreer however, tboaa of us associated with tha experi- 
Mntal program feel that our efforts ham bean at odds nith certain 
changee in the programs for preschool education in the Baltloore City 
public School S^sten* After the wintw teachere' strike»that created 
serious morale probleeis by itself — a nuptiber of curriculutt changes were 
inposed on the XVY program* These consieted of new objectives for the 
program and additional evaluation techniques* Tha teachers in the IVY 
program were faced wii-h a probiea of divided loyalties as well as addi- 
tional work* It is not surprising that there was a good dea?. of resent- 
ment among many of the teachers over what they saw as unreasonable demands* 

Here seriouSr however, is tha strategy of intervention ijnplied by the 
added curriculum materials* Host programs of early education seem to be based on 
one of two models* On the one hand are ganaralisatlona and extensions of tradi- 
tional middie'class nursery sc^hools witJi their enqphasis on social-emotional growths 
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dimcwmty, ate* Th* implicit mydtl herer wa belitva, ift tihat .the 
iilddlfr*cluft Mpcricnot !§ tha best potfsiblt mvitcmmnt and davi- 
atlons fzoai auch «3Vtfi«nca am pathological by dafinitlon. Tha 
sacond i»dal ia irtiat va would be twptad to call the ^Haad Start? 
approach and ia pr««iMa on tha baliaf that lomr-incoow childxen 
have ttovbla in adwol bacauaa of idiat thay don^t knw* Thia strategy 
gmarataa program to taach apacif ic items of educational c<mtent that 
are typically acquired by middla-clase children by tha time they enter 
kindargartttn, but that poor children often have not learned* He see 
each of these approaches aa inherently flamd if allied in an attempt 
to alleviate loner-incoM children's school-related disadvantage^ 

the traditional nuraery sdtool may well be the best e3qe«rience 
for ttiddle^clase clilldren, but only becauaa thay do not need help 
fnai outaida the hone to acquire the basic skills they will need in 
school* For such children learning to gat along with other children 
may be tha moat appropriate aiq^ience they can have. Unfortunately^ 
for children whose early life ej^rience nay have been much more 
coamiunal (barnetein's ^we* over "1^^ orientation) such experience may 
he trivial. Such children nay actually need to be taught a more 
egocentric perspective. ^ 

teaching specific educational content on a rtfiadlal basis also 
seems to miss a basic point. What lower-incope children do ^lot know 
compared to middle-class children is interesting only as a 3yinpt<»Q of 
an underlying causei it is not the source of the problem. If^ for 
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•xa«Pl«r im could sfaUld a notMl cdOld fr^ iMxnlng th« iumis of basic 
colors mtil }m «bt*ied ib« firtt gndor ho nould tlMst c«rtalnly know 
thM baton tha first watfc i«as <Hit»i»lth m ipaclfic iitstrtiction* On 
tha othar hsndr a lonar-iiicoatt child %ilio had not laamad tha sane colors 
hacausa of rsUanca on cmtavt-bound ooamnication pattaxns could ba 
taught tha colors and atill be dtsadrantaoad* 

Tha program wa advocata is baaad on tha aasuivption that it is 
poasibla to snalysa^'tha natora of cultural dtaadvantagaMnt and to 
intarvana on its actual basis* At tha hiart of cultui:al dlsadvantaga* 
mmt, wa propossr is tha problan of cominication* C^tmmicatlon in 
rastrictad codas laads to daficiancias In intar- and (poaaibly) intra-* 
individual coananlcation as wll as a dlabelief in ona*8 own affact^ve- 
neftSr i»a»r tha ability to coapraband and nodify ona*8 altuatiM* Whila 
this -coablnation of prediqK>aitions may be both raalistic and adaptive 
in a culture of povertyr it ia absolutely destructive in an educational 
situation* Wa might aasumar for axavplar that in seme casaa failure in 
learning to r«ad may raault from tha fact that a child may not under- 
stand that tha written word sarvaa as a tachniqMe for coanunication* 
Formal education involvaa two basic procaaaes'-*ooattunication and coo* 
prahansiott~and our analysis suggests that it is in precisely these 
areaa that lower-income children are deficiant* 

Finally^ if our diagnosis is corractr tha treatment is specified* 
It is not essential that any particular sat of school-related sikills be 
taught to young children^ but whatever is taught must be taught with 
elat>oratad varbal ooamnication that alicits con^lax thought from the 
child* It might ba possiblSr of courser to teach sets cf sr'^cific 
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intn^^indiviAial fttratt^l** x«l«t«d to a^le, but such an intecvanfiion 
vould hm unn«c«s««zy if, in factr intra-isidividaal strategiaa follow 
tTom intar-^indivldiuil ooMunlcation atylaa* Alaor m vOuld not Mpect 
such an Intervention to b« of luting vmlua because, again, m would 
be treating syaiptom, not the fuBdaMntal problcst* the only way to 
have a lasting influence on the cihild*e educational future would be 
to effect a fundaneatal change in hiVview of the world* 

Miether such a change canr In factr be effected reaains on 
pirical queation* A decade of remedial education doea not "MR to 
have produced any earth-ahaking results r posaibiy because it haa been 
undertaken eo far with little real thou^t to the paycfaological proceises 
involved* There haa been an almost: aieple-sinded faith in the environ- 
mental determinants of intelligence — in the broad sense — and in the 
mtticlmc!^ of envirooMntal aanipulati<m» Ita have argued that teaching 
content on a remedial baeia or just placing lower^income children in 
niddle-clasa nursery aduxil enviroimmits does not have long-range 
effectsr nor ia raieing p^cboMtric IQ a suitable goal* Perhi^, 
howeverr a candid appraisal of our successes and failures will teach 
us to be a little more circumpect in Mking predictions about single 
relations between environmental inputs and behavioral outcomes* The 
aiutlyaia presented herein suggests a cooE'lex and indirect route between 
what we might call a disadvantaged environment and disadvantaged be- 
havior* thB connection can only be understoodr we propose, when it 
is viewed in the light of man^s social nature. 
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Uiion PUn for Idwtlftrlng Moods In PteturM 



tkUrialst Stoivbook, GUd Vm mi ihrot plcturM t*k#n 
from tho tt«y» 

1) Siy to tht chlldront **tbd«3r m tro going to tmA a atory 
about a llttlo bogr whom call Jlw^* Jlnanqr la • llttlt bogr who 

la a lot Uk* you* Uhm Z*m rotdlng you this atoiy tiy to rmombar hoir 
Jlmy t%AB and irti&t mkw hlft fool that my*** 

2) !tead the story to tbo <dilIdMn» showing thM tht ploturss 
«a you road* 

3) Uhtn ths atory la flclshsdt toll tht ehUdrtn, **Wt Just road 
. a story about Jinny* l*m going to ahow you aom pleturos of Jisiqr 

takon fron tht story snd Z want you to toll m how ht is fooling and 
why ht fttla that wsy* 

. Show ploturo 4tf glTs tht ehUdron t mlnuto or so to look 
at tht ploturo and thtn sayi **blllyt otn you toll im how you think 
Jlvgr fotlst Dots ht loo^ haPW or sad?** 

a) If tht dilld rtsponds tpproprlattly* call on 

anothtr ehUd* **5;ally, havo y<m ovor fait (wood Idtntlf ltd br tht ctelld) ? 
What havt you botn doing vhtn you f tit that wayt** 

Allow tht ohild tins to rospondi If ht has dlfileultyt 
sayt **What vakts you ( mood Idontlfltd ty child)? ** 

Whan eorroot rospmst has botn Asdtt **irts, that's rl|^t» 
John, can you toll us what makts Jlmgr (liood Idontlfltd) ? v^at do you 
you think happmtd? 

Allow tht child to rtspondtsnd thtn allow tht othtr ohildrtn 
to guoss, tnd havt a gontral discussion about what nakos ^tHiitont whattvor 
mood you*vt boon talking about* Whtn tht chUdrtn hoTS glvon suggostlons^ 
sayt •Tfost you art all ri^it* (All tht situations nawtd fcy tht <Jiildrtn) 
will mka JinwflT fttl (mood Idontlfltd 

b) If tht first <diild you ask rtaponds lnam>roprlattly» 
say, **Dilly, is that how you look whtn you art (mood idtntifitdlT Show 
us how l<K>k whtn you art (mood ldtntifltd) > Okay, is that how 
Jlmy looks in this pleturoT** 

Allow tht child to rtspond and thtn say, ^'^t Jlnqr dotsn*t 
look (mood IdtntlfltdK How dots ht look?** If ths child maintolns an 
Inapproprlatt answtr, ask **CAn sxnnoont tlst toll us hmr Jimy looks?" 

Whtn anothtr child glvts an appropriato answtr, say, 
**Yts, that's good* Jlmgr looks (mood Idtnt^^f ltd ) > Can somtono tlst 
toll mt ifhat ratdt him fttl (mood idtntiflod) *?" 

Allow tht chUdrtn tlma to offsr suggtstlons and thtn 
askt **Oan somtono ttll mo what makts Jgu fttl (mood Idtntifitd.) ?^ 
Lot tht ohildrtn offtr AUKK^stiona* 

This procedure is to bo followed for all thrtt plcturos 
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iMson Han for Logical Secmroclng 



Haterlals) The Flire Fennles i three pictures taken from the book 01,^9. & 3)« 

X) Gather the children around in a semi-circle and attach to a 
blackboard or other approjKTiate aurface the three pictures. These pictures 
Aould ngt be In their proper order. 

2) Say to the children: ^Today, I m going to read you a story 
about a little boy. Here he is and his name is Nicky (point t the pictures). 
Before we read this atory^ ne are going to figure out what he is doing. He 
looks like be wants to go outside^ doesn^t he?** (The first time you do Uiis 
lesson plan^ allow the children tlw to discuss the pictures. 0o not^ however^ 
discuss thent in their right order. The aim oi Uiis discussion Is to Mke It 
clear to the children that picture #1 depicts Nicky putting on his hat; picture 
#2 depicts Nicky at the door ready to learn; and picture #3 represents Nicky 
waving goodtye to his nother. Vhen this discussion is c<m^ett, return to the 
dialogue.) '*But ecnething Is wrong with the way I put up the three pictures. 
They don*t seem to be In the right order. Poor Hlcky^ he really wants to go 
out. Do you think we can help him?** 

3) CaU on a particular child sayingf**Hikef can you show ua which 
picture should come first?** 

a) If the child is coirect^ say, ^Xes, you are correct. This 
picture (point to #1) shwld come first. Can soMone else teU iis what 
Nicky le doing?** Give the children a chance to talk about the action in 
the picture^ and enph&slze to them that of the three pictures this is what 
Nicky would do first. 

b) If the child Is incorrect, say, **Hike, are you sure that of 
these three pictures Nicky would ( describe action of the picture he chose ) 
first?** If he maintains his Incorrect answer, aUcw another child to help 
him. **Maiy, can you help Mike pick the picture that should come first?** If 
Maffy, too, is incorrect, say, **I«et*s see if I can help you. Before Nicky 
( describe action of picture incorrectly chosen ) , he would have to (actl<m of 
Picture f I J . So, this picture Ipoint to would be the first thing that 
Kicky would do.** 

li) Now say, **Smlly, will you show us what Nicky would do after he 
put on his hat? Which picture should follow the first one?** 

a) If the child is correct, BBy, **Yes, that is right. Who 
can tell us ^at Nicky is doing now?** After a correct response, say, 
*»Yes, you are right. Nicky is now ( action of Picture #2) .** 

b) If the child is incorrect, say, **Look again at our pic- 
tures. Are you sure ( action in picture incorrectly chosen ) should come right 
after Nicky puts on his hat?** If the child Is stnX inconrect, allow 
another child to help (follow the same procedure as in 3b). 

c) When the correct picture has been pointed out, say, **Can 
3meone please tell us i^hat Nicky has done in these two pictures in the 
order he should do them?^ Allow the children to answer and then say, **Yes, 
you are correct. First Kicky ( action of Picture i^l ) and then he ( action 

' Q of picture #2 ).**' 
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fc>S80ti PLm for Logical Swjuanclng (cootiimed) 



5) Nov 0«yi *'Slnce ve haw only oM picture Imttp thla mat be the 
last thing that MloiQr vill do. Johnnor, o«u yoa tell ua what UiclQr Is doing 
in this laat jdcture?** A31oir the child tim to respood and then aaXf 

Qoir NiclQr U (action of #3) . Who oan t^;il m vhat Nloigr shcmld do in the 
right order ao he can go outside («lx up the pictures)?!* 

6) Allow the children to do this and then sa^r^ ^How, can anyone 
guess where Nicigr is going? x*et the ohildren diaeuas this and then«egrf 
«*Wh]r don^t we read the story and see what Nicigr is going to do.** When 
reading the story emphasize the aeauence of STents. 



Iwon Plmn for SmiMmeing Ewntt AfUr a Stowr 



Mtttrltlst StoiTbook Tht Fly» Pgimltii and thrM ploturM tak«n 
A*M ths stoiT (thM« ploturas ar* lAb*U«l o). 

1) H»rMd th« story to th« obUdrmt again anpbaplalng tha 
aequanea of aipinta. Vfhan Tou ar« flidahadt plaea on a hlaoM>oardt or 
soiM othar a|q;irQi>rlJtta aurfaeat tha thraa ploturaa' (a^bfc) In tha nryj ^ i K 
ordar. 

Than say^ **Tou Juat atnr thasa pleturaa In our story about 
Mldgr* Bit It looks as if I got thm idxad tp, 1h^*ra not In tha 
ordor In viilch thcgr happonad^ What I mnt you to do la put thm In tha 
ordar In viilctb Micky did than. Bat befor* ira do thla^ lat*a talk about 
what la happaning In aa^ plotura.** 

Lat tha chUdran talk about Mch pletura and vhat la going 
on (discuss tha plcturas in tha ordar viiidi you hara thaa on tha boards 
not In tha o?dar thay actually oocurrad in tha atoty)* 

2) Whan tha diUdran hava dlaouaaad this* Mji ^Vcm^ Bobbla* 
can you tall us which plotura of Nicky cana first In our 3toryT** 

a) If tha ^ild Is corractt sayt Taa, BobbiSf first 
Nicky did (action of:j>ictura ah " 

b) If tha ehUd is ineorraett aayi **Ara you sura that 
Dicky (actl«i of pletura tha ehlld Inoorriidtly choaa) baf ora tha 
othar two plot urasT'* If tha child raaalnTlivcorra ct ^ eaU on another 
dilld to halp. If both diUdran cannot gat tha ri^t pletura, sayt 
**Lat m saa if I can halp you. In tha story Nicky first (aotl<Mi of 
pletura a) . Can you point to tha pletura irtiloh ahovs thlTf That's 
rii^t. Tha flrat thing Nicky did vas (action of pletura a) *" 

3) Naxt aak tha children i "Firat Nicky did (aetior^ of a) . 
'/Aiat did ha do after this? Batty, can you ahoir us 7** 

a) If tha diUd Is correct, sayt '•That's risNt. After Nicky 
did (action of a), then ha (sction of b }.** 

b) Xt tha chUd is incorraett fdlloir tha sane procedure 
as 2by stressing nhidi pletura ccmea after picture a. 

^) Whan tha children have corradly identified picture b, say, 
**Since this picture (point t<re) Is the only one left, it must be tha 
laat thing Nicky did In these three pictures. What Is the l^st thing 
Nicky did? Susie, can you tell usT** 

When a child has responded correctly, alloif aa«ral children to 
put the pictures in order (mix them up t^g/kin and then ask tha children 
to sequence tham), jis they describe the actions in the pleturea. 
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^pendlx II 

Cuxrlculm (»>ctiv«8 Oon«txuct«d l?y vn Project Manager 
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CmiPlctilua Objeotiwg Cooatruefd W Vfl Pro3»ct Mipt^^r 



Ylauffl Percaptloii 
XdmtlflM printed naM* 

Idtntlflea hofy parts (linsuage daaerlbea function) * 

Xdentiflea selS, pears^ teacher in a photograph* 

GiTen a pleture^ a child can identify at lettet U dletli^t objects* 

Kanes nisslng parts from the irtiole* 

Selects mloolog parts from the whole* 

The child can arrange pictures in ordsr* 

The child will state the order in irtilch he follom » AvgiU task* 

The child vlll tell an event that happmed before or after a given event** 

The child can group 3 pictures of similar ideas* 

the child can mke inferences ft'om pictures about the actions^ characters^ 
and settings* 

The child can identify moods found In pictures* 

Given three pictures^ the child will sequence them in left to right order* 
Auditory jPerception 

Can distinguish lUcenessea and differences in soundst 

a* loud and soft 

b» near and far 

c» high and low 

d» , difference in instrunrats 

e» ji^tch 

Ih< child will follow 3 verbal directions* 
The chUd will hear and repeat sound sequences* 
Ih« child villrepeat a non-verbal sound pattern* 
The child will identify rhyming elements in words* 
The child ^11 repeat a sliort oral direction* 
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QtttTlcoluM Obj»ctitms (cotitlnttad) 



Concept roHMfctlcp lAth Vocmbuk ry Words 
I* Classlflotton 
Siw/not tht saM/difterent 

Things go together becftuse *** 
H* Serlfttlcya 

BlgAittae (llttXeri blggeri STen bigger , biggest) 

I«rga/8Mll 

Tell/^ort 

Higfa/low 

long/short 

Pmt/thin 

Ordering nuiAwrs to five (flrst^ second^ tbird^ fourth^ fifth) 

Som/mon/XtsB with respect to nuidbcr groupings 

Soft/hard (soft, harder, liardeat) 

lioud/quiet 

Fast/slow 

Smooth/rough 

Hot/caLd 

Hesi?y/light 

ni» Spatial Relations 
On/off 

On top of/over/under 
In/out 
Inlo/out of 
Top/ijottom 

^ AboteAelow 54 
front of/in back of Aehind 



CwxieuliBi OMectiT»s (coatiimad) 

JSMida/fagrAmct to > 
Batmen 

Firat/noxtAftst 

PorwArd/bftcfcirard 

Around/through 

7o/tT<m 

Forvard/fisiay frofi 

Across 
Near/far 

Closa to/far f^m 

IV* Taioporal RaJa tlons 

Start/go/stop 

At the aama tima/nov 

Start/finiah 

Begin/and 

FiratAftst 

Faxt/again 

A short tlina^ a ahortar time 
A long tinte^ a longer time 



J^cwndix in 
Day CtT« Obaervation Questionnaire 
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Qtofnmtion Ch^cfcllst tot Dg C«r» Cgntarg 

1. PiUy Structiare 

1^ X9 th« «onilng divided into fixed activity usilts (e.g.j free pELix^ etoxy 
tiMj julc% tiBttj etc.)? 

2. Are activity unlta kept in a fljml order fron di^ to day? 

3. la the room set up for specific lessotia before the children arrive? 
U. Are apeclfie laaaoins planned for rather than apontaneoua? 

II. CoQCept Ipclttfliw 

1, Do artistic activities (evA & past«j finger painty cr^ts) incorporate 
any of the foUonlng? 

colo r shape slae . .. ^ .. body pax1:s 

animalg other 

2* Do motor skill activities (hlockSj peg board) Incorporate any of the 
foUoHing? 

colo r shape . size^, boc^y ipart a 

animal s other 

3, Do snisic activities incorporate any of the following? 

col w shap e siz e body part s 

animal s other 

U. Does story tellLing incorporate any of the following? - 

color shap e siz e body par^ s 

anljnals other 

Is there a theme to the room (suraoerj eolcxrs» etc.)? 
6. Are the moming^s activities connected by a theme? 

III. Feree^ual^motDr skills 

1. Does the teacher use sound discrimination lessons? 

2. Does the teacher use texture discrimination lessons? 

3. Are the children given time outdoors? 
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m. Perc«ptUftl*»>tor skills (cotitlnnfld) 
U. Is th«re large «ttaele equlpiAent available outdoors? 
5. Jb there large musclG eq^iiiment avallablo indoors? 
IV, , Develonaental Anareness 

1, Are children divided into age-approprlate groups for activities? 

2. Are children divided Into ablllty-apfroprUte groups for activities? 
Y. CisclPllae 

1» Does the teacher scold chUdrm who nishehave? 

2* Does the teacher redirect attentl<Mi nhen children misbehave or vhen there ^ 
is conflict? 

3* Does the teacher use rewarding or approving Ivgoage? 
U« Does the teacher use light pl^lcal punishment? 
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